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The Mystery of Existence in the Light of an Optimistic Philosophy. By Charles 

Wicksteed Armstrong. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company. 

1909. — pp. xii, 131. 

In the Introduction to this book the author tells us that it "is essentially a 
popular exposition of a system of philosophy, which, though some of its 
features be ancient," the author nevertheless believes accords "very well 
with the latest scientific knowledge" (p. vi). The principles of the 'system' 
which the volume expounds are these: "There is but one Spirit in the known 
Universe. We and all conscious things form a part of that Spirit" (p. 1). 
"The tendency of Evolution is towards individualization no less in the Spirit 
World than in the Material" (p. 2). "Intermediate between the tiny wave- 
crest we call the Conscious Self and the limitless ocean I call the Spirit-World, 
of which both form a part, is the Subliminal Self, partly individualized; it 
being this subconscious intelligence which, amongst other functions, carries 
on all the unconscious bodily processes, from the digestion of food and the 
beating of the pulse to the formation of the child within the mother's womb; 
as also the development of disease in all its forms" (ibid.). One infers from 
this that the Subliminal Self is to be worked overtime; and a perusal of the 
volume justifies the inference. "The laws of Nature are the laws of thought. 
All the laws of Nature may be reduced to one — the Law of Mathematical 
Possibility, and this is the Supreme Law of Thought" (.ibid.). "Matter, 
while having an absolutely real existence, is yet the concrete idea or conviction 
of the Spirit-World" (p. 3). "The World-Spirit strives after Bliss" (ibid.). 
"Terrestrial Man constitutes one of the highest manifestations or most ad- 
vanced stages in this spiritual Evolution; he is the highest known to us. His 
development is infinite, his destiny transcendental. Man therefore is a God 
in embryo" (ibid.). In addition to the development of these principles, the 
book contains some platitudes concerning free-will and immortality; some 
assertions concerning love, man's destiny, and worship; and some objections 
to the philosophy of Metchnikoff and to the seven world-riddles of Bois- 
Reymond. 

It may be a matter of wonder how the mystery of existence could possibly 
be solved in so brief a compass. The explanation is that the mystery is 
pushed into the realm of the unknown — and fancy does the rest. "Deep 
down in the lower strata of the subliminal" we discover the magic key that 
unlocks the mysteries of existence with miraculous facility. The only wonder 
is that we have not banished all mysteries into these subterranean caverns long 
since. 

The principal question that lingers in one's mind when one puts the book 
down is, Why was the volume printed at all? Speaking of the 'inextricable 
confusion' in.which Plato and the Neo-Platonists, especially Plotinus, succeeded 
in getting things, the author ventures the opinion that "this must all appear 
as mere speculative fancy, indicating nothing at all except the mould of the 
individual philosopher's mind" (p. 32). It so happens that, when this state- 
ment occurs, one has read far enough into the book to feel that this is a very 
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good characterization of the contents of the present volume, and when the 
end is reached, this feeling still remains. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. By Willystine Goodsell. 

Columbia University Contributions to Education. New York, Columbia 

University, 1910. — pp. vii, 183. 

The world of philosophic thought, surfeited with expositions and critiques 
of pragmatism, is ever ready to welcome any publication which really contrib- 
utes to our understanding of the pragmatic philosophy and its implications. 
Such a contribution is attempted in Doctor Goodsell's book. Finding in 
Greek Philosophy the beginnings of the two world views, naturalism and 
humanism, the author describes (Chapter I) the humanism of the early 
Renaissance period, the subsequent rise of naturalism, and its relation to the 
scientific advance of the later Renaissance. Chapters II and III outline the 
development of thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, showing 
how the predominantly humanistic tendencies of Descartes and Leibniz 
were followed by the naturalism of English Empiricism and the French En- 
lightenment and by the humanism of the German Enlightenment. Chapter 
IV takes up these two antagonistic standpoints with which the nineteenth 
century opened, and after tracing the conflict through the positivistic and 
evolutionary philosophies down to the present century proposes pragmatism 
as the reconciliation of the two opposing world-attitudes. In the fifth chapter, 
the author describes the development of humanism and naturalism as funda- 
mental in the history of educational ideals, beginning with the Renaissance 
period and leading up to the modern problem of the relative educational value 
of the humanities and the sciences. Chapter VI attempts to show that 
pragmatism merely renders explicit what is implicit in both the humanistic 
and naturalistic standpoints, and affords the logical synthesis of the two in 
educational theory by interpreting both as phases of human experience. 

In the first four chapters Doctor Goodsell has given us an excellent sketch 
of the historical development of the conflict of the two ideals, in both philos- 
ophy and education. Here the field is well covered, the spirit of the philo- 
sophical and educational ideals has in the main been well interpreted, and the 
whole forms a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy and of educa- 
tion. The two remaining chapters, however, are somewhat disappointing. 
The reader feels that the problem of the book has abruptly changed; that to 
the history of the conflict of the two philosophical theories, itself an enormous 
field, there has been appended an advocacy of pragmatism as the basal prin- 
ciple in the school curriculum of the present day. This feeling is in part due 
to the substitution of a new meaning for the word "humanism," a term before 
applied to a philosophical standpoint but now used with an only partially 
related meaning, the advocacy of the humanities as educative material, be- 
tween which and the sciences pragmatism is urged as the reconciliation. And 
to one not a pragmatist the reconciliation is not apparent. What the author 



